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many years an interested student of Latin verse, I 
have no acquaintance with other English writings 
of this kind, if such there are, and I am therefore 
unable to speak of the merits of this book in com- 
parison with them. But however that may be — 
and perhaps Mr. Winbolt is a pioneer — I suspect 
that there are few text-books anywhere on any sub- 
ject executed with such thoroughness of knowledge 
and with such almost affectionate devotion as this 
book. It carries one back to a time when men were 
able and willing to give a good part of their lives 
to attain a Latin style, to follow the fine and pains- 
taking analysis of Vergilian verse which Mr. Win- 
bolt makes. His method is detailed and leisurely, 
but not minute and oppressive. 

The work is written ostensibly to teach others the 
art of writing Latin verses, and there are doubtless 
those in English schools and colleges who avail 
themselves of its instruction to that end. But for 
us, who have not been brought up in the tradition 
of verse-composition, the book is capable of per- 
forming a service quite as great and perhaps greater 
than that for which it was intended. We shall not 
ourselves in any likelihood essay Latin verses, nor 
shall we demand them of our pupils, but here is 
afforded a guide to instruction in the niceties of the 
Latin hexameter which many teachers will greet 
with enthusiasm. The treatment of the hexameter 
in school or college instruction has a tendency to 
become lifeless and formal. In the first stages of 
study the student is preoccupied with quantities and 
verse-rhythm. But beyond this, when the stage 
has been reached where the most ordinary difficul- 
ties of the verse have been mastered, many teach- 
ers are at a loss to know what to do next, how 
to suggest such study or analysis as shall induct 
the student into the finer shades of versification. 
For in the Latin hexameter that which gives vari- 
ety and individuality of style and color to the verse 
is a touch more subtle and delicate than our Eng- 
lish blank verse employs for the same purpose. It 
is therefore much easier to obliterate the art of the 
poet, by a reading which ignores all but the general 
rhythm of the line, than in English verse. To coun- 
teract such a levelling process, which results in a 
mechanical monotony that is torture to a sensitive 
ear, this work will be found very helpful. Let the 
teacher first master the book himself and make trial 
of the kinds of analysis which Mr. Winbolt uses and 
suggests, and then let him select some more impor- 
tant topics to assign to his pupils — or to some of 
them, for such work is not for all. 

The contents of the book may be outlined meag- 
erly by the chapter headings : I Pauses — a full chap- 
ter, perhaps too full, in which the principles of the 
pause are set forth, the nature of the effect of each 
pause, and the relative frequency of occurrence; II 
Caesuras; III Beginning of the Verse ; IV End of the 



Verse; V Elision and Related Matters; VI Metrical 
Convenience ; VII Rhythmical Structure (phrasing) ; 
VIII Descriptive Verse. Not the least valuable part 
of the book are the very cleverly chosen English 
examples, which are given to afford material for 
imitating effects which the verse analysis yields. 
They form an interesting and suggestive anthology. 
Yale University G. L. HENDRICKSON 

Euripides : Medea, Trojan Women, Electra. Trans- 
lated by Gilbert Murray. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch (1907). 

As the translations of The Trojan Women and 
the Electra appeared some years ago and are al- 
ready well-known, this review will be confined to 
the Medea, brought out in England last spring. 

In a sense, the Medea may be said to furnish the 
first extant example of what is now a well-worn 
motive — the arrival of an outsider into a world of 
differing conventions and standards, and the re- 
sults, comic or tragic, as the case may be. For 
the barbarian Medea, introduced into a Hellas 
highly civilized by contrast with her native Colchis, 
the sequel could only be disaster. "All through 
the voyage home . . . .", says Mr. Murray, in 
his brief but suggestive introduction, "Medea was 
still in her element, and proved a constant help and 
counsellor to the Argonauts. When they reached 
Jason's home, where Pelias was still king, things be- 
gan to be different". Medea thought that by caus- 
ing Pelias's death she would obtain the kingdom 
for Jason, and secure herself in his affections, but 
"the real result was what it was sure to be in a 
civilized country. Medea and her husband had to 
flee for their lives, and Jason was debarred for 
ever from succeeding to the throne of Iolcos". They 
escaped to Corinth, where Medea is "no more a 
bountiful princess, but only an ambiguous and much 
criticized foreigner". Here the tragedy begins, "a 
study of oppression and revenge. Such a subject 
in the hands of a more ordinary writer would prob- 
ably take the form of a triumph of oppressed virtue. 
But Euripides gives us nothing so sympathetic, 
nothing so cheap and unreal. If oppression usually 
made people virtuous, the problems of the world 
would be very different from what they are. 
Euripides seems at times to hate the revenge of the 
oppressed almost as much as the original cruelty 
of the oppressor; or, to put the same fact in a 
different light, he seems deliberately to dwell upon 
the twofold evil of cruelty, tha( it not only causes 
pain to the victim, but actually by means of the 
pain makes him a worse man, so that when h.'s 
turn of triumph comes, it is no longer a triumph 
of justice or a thing to make men rejoice. This is 
a grim lesson, taught often enough by history, 
though seldom by the fables of the poets". 

Suoh is Mr. Murray's conception of the mean- 
ing of the Medea. He is more sympathetic to Jason 
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than are most Euripidean scholars. It is perhaps 
going a little in advance of Euripides to call verse 
1335 "one startling flash of light upon the real love 
of Jason's life, love for the ship Argo", translating 
Jason's address to his ship by "Argo's hull, Argo, 
my own, my swift and beautiful". But it is un- 
fair to pick out a single line for criticism ; the play 
must be read as a whole, and the substantial fidel- 
ity of Mr. Murray's interpretation of Euripides will 
be felt by all competent to judge, and its beauty 
by all who care for poetry. The chorus (627-662) 
on the Power of Love, Medea's farewell to her chil- 
dren, and the Messenger's speech may be mentioned 
as examples. The rendering of the famous lines 
214-218 deserves special comment. After describ- 
ing them in a note as a well-known crux interpre- 
tum, Mr. Murray translates : 
Women of Corinth, I am come to show 
My face, lest ye despise me. For I know 
Some heads stand high and fail not, even at night 
Alone — far less like this, in all men's sight : 
And we, who study not our wayfarings 
But feel and cry — Oh we are drifting things, 
And evil!" 

Perhaps this is what Euripides meant, but it 
seems very different from the Greek as we have it, 
or at least from the interpretations of most previous 
commentators. Note, however, that it is pretty 
much Milton's idea of the passage; see his Latin 
version, quoted ad loc. by Mr. Murray in his crit- 
ical edition of the play. 

The dramatic difficulty of the presence of the 
Corinthian women as hearers of all Medea's plans 
has been often noted. Mr. Murray refers to his 
note in the Electra on Euripides's "strong concep- 
tion of the cohesiveness of women, their secretive- 
ness, and their faithfulness to one another". While 
giving due weight to the mere mechanical fact that 
the chorus had to be present on the stage, he 
thinks that Euripides would not "have used this 
situation so often unless it had seemed to him both 
true to life and dramatically interesting". Mr. 
Murray makes an effective defence of the scene 
with Aegeus, often considered a mere blot. In 
the first place, he thinks that it was undoubtedly 
in the legend and therefore used by Euripides in 
his play; moreover, he believes that the play has 
for its foundation the rites performed by the 
Corinthians at the grave of the Children of Medea 
near Corinth. But, besides this, he points out 
(following von Arnim) that the scene serves a re- 
markable dramatic purpose. "Aegeus was under 
a curse of childlessness, and his desolate condition 
suggests to Medea the ultimate form of her ven- 
geance. She will make Jason childless" 

Space forbids further quotation; it can only be 
added that apart from the felicity of the transla- 
tion the notes are most suggestive and illuminating. 
Bahnaed College G. M. Hirst 



An Introduction to Latin Prose. By George W. 
Mitchell, Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Co. (1006). 

This first year book is of interest to Latin teach- 
ers because of its decided originality. Evidently the 
author does not propose to be bound by tradition. 

According to the preface, the aim of the book is 
to present a method by which the student of Latin 
may be trained from the beginning to look beyond 
words to ideas. Grammatical forms are there- 
fore reduced to a minimum. The first and second 
persons of the verb, the vocative and locative cases, 
together with all irregularities in declension, "may 
well be left till the student reads his first author". 
The verb, as being most necessary for the expres- 
sion of ideas, is given the most important place in 
the , grammatical scheme. 

The emphasis thus laid upon ideas rather than 
words is striking. At the same time, it makes one 
wonder whether it will not be accompanied — as is so 
often the case — by looseness of statement and in- 
accuracy in detail. It does not take long to prove 
this surmise to be correct. 

For example, the General Vocabulary, to which 
the pupil is referred in Lesson I for the marking 
of quantities, shows gross carelessness in that par- 
ticular on every page. 

In Lesson III, 3, (c), the statement made in 
regard to prepositional phrases will not hold for 
such sentences as "The bird in the bush was a 
sparrow". 

In Lesson XLIII, 2, N. B., a much more fre- 
quent use of the supine is suggested than Latin 
practice warrants. 

In Lesson LXVII, it is stated that the tense of 
the infinitive mood in indirect narration is the 
tense used in the direct narration. What if the 
tense in direct narration happens to be imperfect 
or pluperfect? 

To say, as is done on page 194, that "names of 
towns, etc., stand in the Genitive (if singular) to 
express the place where" is indefensible, even on 
practical grounds. 

Indeed, the author's anxiety to be practical leads 
him to some extraordinary formations; e. g. in 
Lesson LI I, he forms the gerund from the present 
participle instead of adding -ndi to the present 
stem, although the latter is just as simple and a 
little more philological. 

Again, Mr. Mitchell's method of taking up the 
parts of speech (other than the verb) "only as they 
are required for new constructions or idioms" can- 
not but produce dire grammatical confusion in the 
pupil's mind. Thus Lesson XLII treats of the 
superlative degree, while the comparison of ad- 
jectives comes in on page 204 as an afterthought 
to the rule for the ablative with comparatives on 
the preceding page. 



